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and nearly caught up with letters. Had dinner upstairs and read and talked and had rare evening together."
The next day our patient was better, but when Dr. Gray-son arrived he said he thought we should give up going to New York for the Army and Navy football game. So we cancelled the orders for the train. Helen and I sent off our tickets for others to enjoy, and I spent the morning with Miss Benham working out a programme for the formal dinners and receptions for the winter. After lunch my husband and I worked in the study together, and at six o'clock, while he had a massage, I walked alone for an hour. That night, both of us being too tired to work, we turned on the electric piano and sat in the firelight and listened to some of the music from the operas.
"November 25, 1916," reads my diary: "Woodrow still not well; helped him in study until 12; he is writing what he says 'may prove the greatest piece of work of my life'; and oh if only it is so, for it will mean so much/*
This was the projected peace note to the Powers. Two days later Colonel House came down from New York and had a long session with my husband in the study. He pronounced die note "wonderful", but suggested delay in dispatching it, saying that public opinion in France and in England should be prepared in advance.
On December 2nd we went to New York for the ceremony of the illumination of the Statue of Liberty. It was a perfect night, cool, with a new moon and many stars. From the bridge of the Mayflower we beheld the sombre outlines of the statue, quite dark, and flanked on either side by battleships. Suddenly out of the darkness above appeared a spot of light, and we could hear the hum of a motor. The light came nearer and at length we could see the open plane, piloted by Ruth Law. "As Miss Law sped along", reads my diary, "she dropped white fire, making the plane look like a giant comet." At a word from the President rockets went up from the Mayflower, and the statue was flooded with light. The